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The video analyzed in this paper is the 2004 film, Hotel Rwanda, which was 
co-written, co-produced, and directed by Terry George. The purpose of this paper is 
two-fold. First, it will examine how cultural norms and the resulting values can influence 
the way a narrative is perceived and retold. Second, it will analyze the cultural 
expressions that are distinctly Rwandan, and highlight some cultural differences between 
the native Rwandan individuals and the Western individuals as they are depicted in the 
film. The film claims it is based on a true story of the events revolving around a Hutu 
hotel manager, Paul Rusesabagina, who sheltered 1200 Tutsis and Hutu moderates during 
the Rwandan genocide of 1994. Samovar, Porter, McDaniel, and Roy (2017) state that we 
learn our culture through communication and, at the same time, communication is a 
reflection of our culture (p.37). Along with offering information and entertainment, the 
media (magazines, television, radio, film, among others) reinforces our cultural identity, 
and contributes to shaping our beliefs and values (Samovar et al., 2017, p.53). Hotel 
Rwanda, despite its claim of being based on actual events, reflects both norms and values 
consistent with the American deep culture, and those that reflect the deep culture of 
Rwanda. American deep cultural values, such as equality, individuality, and hard work, 
are combined in this film with those individual characteristics most often used to 
illustrate a typical American movie hero, such as courage, unswerving pursuance, and 
compassion. Likewise, aspects of Rwandan cultural norms, such as attitude towards 
personal questions, high-context communication, and certain displays of emotion, are 


accurately portrayed, and depicted in a variety of ways throughout the film. In some 
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instances, these cultural norms show similarities to the American cultural values. In other 
instances, they stand in stark contrast to them. This paper plans to address both instances. 
How cultural norms can influence the narrative 

According to Sone (2018), the fundamental value that sustains African societies is 
collective or group responsibility for its members’ lives. “Hence, people in traditional 
African society were less autonomous and individualistic than those in Western society” 
(Sone, 2018). This translates into depictions of heroes in traditional East African folklore 
who are the personification of the society’s values. Those values can be depicted through 
a proverb that states: “No man however great can be greater than his people” (Sone, 
2018). Gyekye (2010) offers another proverb that supports this value: “The well-being of 
man depends on his fellow man.” In other words, African social ethic is expressed in 
ways that emphasize the importance of mutual helpfulness, collective responsibility, 
cooperation, interdependence, and reciprocal obligations (Sone, 2018). Therefore, an 
argument can be made that a story told from a perspective of a culture that values 
independence and self-reliance, has resulted in a hero-centered narrative of a man who 
would not be intimidated by his opponents, and who repeatedly demonstrates strength, 
integrity, and daring in the face of overwhelming odds (Samovar et al., 2017, p.120). It 
can also be argued that the popularity of this narrative in the West has persisted due to its 
support of American values, despite numerous reports that the events did not actually 
occur as described in the film (Mwijuke, 2014). However, it can also be argued that the 
narrative which directly contradicts the one told in Hotel Rwanda, which emphasizes the 


cooperation of the refugees trapped in the hotel, the sacrifices of Hutu family members 
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and friends who smuggled food to the refugees, and other examples of collective action 
and responsibility, is more aligned with the traditional Rwandan cultural values 
(Mwijuke, 2014). As such, the narrative that shows collective responsibility and 
interdependence in action is likely to be seen as a more realistic portrayal of events in a 
Rwandan culture, rather than American culture. 

Another American value represented in the film is equality. In the American 
culture, the marriage between man and a woman is seen as a partnership, and the majority 
of Americans believe that love is the main reason for marriage. In a 2010 Pew Research 
Center survey, love wins out over “making a lifelong commitment,” as well as 
“companionship,” “having children,” and “financial stability” as a very important reason 
to get married (Cohn, 2013). This value for equality in marriage is shown when Paul 
Rusesabagina attempts to send his wife and children away, fails, and is confronted by his 
wife afterwards. She takes off her wedding ring and gives it back to Paul, stating: “That 
was not your decision to make. We make our decisions together. That was our promise” 
(George, 2004). This depiction of a partnership and equality in marriage seems accurate 
and reasonable from a perspective of American culture. However, prior to the Rwandan 
genocide, the majority of Rwandan women were treated as dependents, rather than 
equals, by either their male family members, or their husbands (Doan, 2010). Prior to the 
genocide, the Rwandan woman’s role in the patriarchal society was restricted to that of 
primary provider and caretaker for her family (Doan, 2010). In the later half of 1980’s, 
the private sector in Rwanda employed approximately 10% of the Rwandan population, 


and the women comprised only12-18% of that private sector (Doan, 2010). Rwandan 
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women could not own property unless they were widowed, and even then, they would 
lose that property once the next male in line came of age (Doan, 2010). In 1980’s, it was 
still common to negotiate a “bride price,” which in an agrarian society like Rwanda, 
would result in the woman’s value being determined by the number of cows she was 
worth (Doan, 2010). In short, it is possible that Paul and Tatiana Rusesabagina did have a 
marriage based on partnership and equality, but considering the cultural attitudes towards 
the female gender in Rwanda during 1980’s and 1990’s, the American depiction of their 
relationship in Hotel Rwanda appears to be highly unlikely. Hofstede’s cultural 
dimensions of masculine/feminine traits does place East Africa approximately twenty 
points higher that United States when favoring feminine traits, which would include 
favoring equality between genders (Samovar et al., 2017, p.229). However, it does not 
specifically address the diversity of cultural dimensions among the twenty different 
territories, including Rwanda, which comprise East Africa. 

It is also important to point out how the narrative structure of the film reflects 
American culture, rather than East African culture. In East African communities there is 
very little orientation to “hurriedness” or “being on time” (Global Affairs Canada [GAC], 
2014). This is not portrayed in the film in any way, and Paul seems more “doing,” rather 
than “being” oriented, which is more closely related to American rather than East African 
culture (Samovar et al., 2017, p.219). West is future-oriented, which explains the 
entertainment industry’s insistence on limited background information, a plot centered on 
a single individual triumphing over evil, and a “happy ending” conclusion. Hotel Rwanda 


gives very limited and oversimplified history of the ethnical conflict in Rwanda, while 
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excluding the majority of the key events which contributed to the 1994 genocide. The 
film also depicts limited examples of the refugee community’s interpersonal relationships 
and support, in favor of the savior/hero narrative. The ending portrays the “Rebels” as 
heroes who protected the refugee convoy from Interahamwe, allowing them a safe 
passage into the Tutsi-controlled territory (George, 2004). This simplification ignores the 
role that the RPF (the Tutsi-backed and heavily armed Rwandan Patriotic Front) played 
in the conflict leading up to the 1994 genocide. In the film, Rusesabagina family is united 
with their nieces by the Red Cross, and in the very last scene, seem to be leading a crowd 
of orphaned children towards the refugee bus, which is meant to transport them away 
from Rwanda and the war (George, 2004). This ending implies that the genocide in 
Rwanda lasted for a period of ten days, instead of nearly four months, and it also implies 
that the Rusesabagina family took it upon themselves to extract an additional two dozen 
orphans from Rwanda, an event that never actually took place. 
The contrast between Rwandan and Western cultural values 

Possibly the most stark and powerful example of Rwandan cultural norms comes 
from Paul Rusesabagina’s reaction to the road covered in dead bodies on his return from 
a supply run. According to Global Affairs Canada (GAC, 2014), Rwandans believe that 
tact and restraint demonstrate a sense of wisdom, and that displaying feelings of joy, 
affection, or sadness in public is not acceptable. In the film, Paul shows little emotion 
other than shocked silence upon encountering a road covered in dead bodies (George, 
2004). After his return to the hotel, however, we see numerous examples of Rwandan 


cultural norms in communication. Paul takes off his clothes, which were smeared with 
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blood, and attempts to change into a clean suit (George, 2004). GAC (2014) states that as 
a general rule, Rwandan people dress well at work, especially when they hold a position 
of power. “[They] do not necessarily always need to wear a jacket and tie, but an 
unkempt appearance is often poorly regarded” (GAC, 2014). This is due to a cultural 
expectation of a superior "who respects himself," which can be judged by his dress, his 
acquaintances, and the example that he sets at work (GAC, 2014). Paul then breaks down 
in private, and becomes alarmed and agitated when a junior employee attempts to enter 
the room (George, 2004). This example shows an unwillingness to display powerful 
emotion in front of others. Paul also speaks to his friend about the incident, but doesn’t 
relate what he’d seen when speaking to his wife. GAC (2014) states that: “Rwandans 
generally will avoid telling the truth if it might hurt or upset the person with whom they 
are speaking. By reacting in this way Rwandans are convinced that they are being 
sensitive” (GAC, 2014). Although Western cultures do promote the idea of masculinity 
which is incompatible with certain expressions of emotions, they are not nearly as 
restrictive. In Western cultures, the expressions of joy and affection in public places, for 
both men and women, is widely accepted. In contrast to Rwandan high power distance 
culture, and the respectful way in which superiors are perceived and addressed by junior 
employees, Western culture displays a much more casual relationship between the two 
(Samovar et al., 2017, p.227-228). In other words, in the American low power distance 
culture, the superior’s style of dress does not necessarily have any bearing on his 


authority (Samovar et al., 2017, p.227-228). However, the instance in which Paul 
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conceals the truth from his wife to protect her is something that can be seen in American 
culture as well. 

Some memorable examples of cultural differences in the film are shown though 
Paul’s communications with the reporter Jack Daglish. The first occurs at the bar, when 
Daglish asks Paul whether he is a Hutu or a Tutsi (George, 2004). The average Rwandan 
believes that his personal life is private, and that speaking about it would demonstrate a 
lack of good judgment (GAC, 2014). According to GAC (2014), questions about 
ethnicity are considered rude; “people only discuss their ethnic origin with people they 
know very well” (GAC, 2014). In Western cultures, particularly in American culture, 
questions about descent, land of origin, or religion, are perfectly acceptable, even among 
newly formed acquaintances. Rwandan culture also stresses that: “morality is founded on 
humanism, the doctrine that considers human interests and welfare as basic to the thought 
and action of the people” (Gyekye, 2010). This is shown in Paul’s assumption that the 
footage of the genocide Daglish has obtained would convince the world to intervene 
(George, 2004). However, Daglish quickly dissuades him from that notion by saying, “I 
think if people see this footage they'll say, ‘Oh, my God. That's horrible,’ and then go on 
eating their dinners” (George, 2004). Samovar et al. (2017) address this in the section on 
the United States history by explaining that the United States culture is characterized by 
voluntarism rather than individualism, “where the self-reliant, independent individual 
recognizes the benefits of communal activity but engages in those activities on a 
self-selective, voluntary basis, unlike the compelling sense of mutual obligation so 


prevalent in collectivistic cultures” (p.166). Therefore while Paul believes that the world 
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will feel obligated to intervene, Daglish understand that the world is just as likely to 
choose not to get involved. The last communication between Daglish and Paul is 
characterized by a similar misunderstanding. Forced to leave his Tutsi lover behind, 
Daglish attempts to give Paul money to take care of her (George, 2004). Paul looks 
surprised and uncomfortable by the gesture, and repeats, “This is not necessary,” more 
than once (George, 2004). As he is leaving, Daglish states: “Jesus Christ, I'm so 
ashamed” (George, 2004). While it is possible he is ashamed for leaving all the refuges at 
the hotel to their fate, the scene makes it clear that his first concern is for the one person 
he has had an intimate relationship with. Despite his shame, this concern does not 
influence his decision to leave. Later on in the film, Paul remains at the hotel, despite 
being granted passage to Belgium with his family (George, 2004). According to 
Hofstede’s cultural dimensions of individualism and collectivism, East African nations 
are approximately thirty-five points higher on the collectivism scale than the United 
States (Samovar et al., 2017, p.224). Therefore, Western cultural norm of concern for self 
and the individual that Daglish displays stands in clear contrast to Rwandan cultural norm 
of concern for the community, even at the expense of self and the individual. 

According to Hall’s high-context and low-context orientations, in high-context 
cultures, most of the meaning exchanged during an encounter is often not communicated 
through words (Samovar et al., 2017, p.220-221). Rwandans tend to be very indirect, 
talking around issues instead of discussing them directly (GAC, 2014). In contrast, in the 
American culture, people are encouraged to be direct, speak up, and make sure their 


views are heard (Samovar et al., 2017, p.46). This difference in communication can easily 
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be seen in one of the scenes between Colonel Oliver of the UN and Paul, immediately 
after the arrival of the UN reinforcements. Paul offers Colonel a drink, and praises him 
for performing a “minor miracle” (George, 2004). The Colonel responds be telling Paul 
he should spit in his face instead of congratulating him, because the West, and all the 
superpowers, see Paul and his people as dirt (George, 2004). Paul responds to such a 
blunt statement with “I'm afraid I don't understand what you are saying, sir” (George, 
2004). Colonel then states: “Come on, don't bullshit me, Paul. You're the smartest man 
here. You got them all eating out of your hands. You could own this freakin' hotel” 
(George, 2004). To Colonel, an indirect style of communication, especially when faced 
with an impending calamity, is classified as “bullshit.” However, Paul’s response is a 
perfect example of the type indirect, high-context communication that is practiced in 
Rwanda culture. 

This paper has examined how cultural norms and values can influence the way a 
narrative is perceived and told. In a culture that values individualism, self-reliance, and 
equality, the main narrative of Hotel Rwanda reflects values which the Western audience 
would find relatable, even when they directly oppose the values of the culture being 
represented in the film. Specific cultural expressions that are distinctly Rwandan were 
analyzed, such as collectivism, or group interests taking precedence over those of the 
individual (Samovar et al., 2017, p.225). This paper also highlighted the cultural 
communication differences between the native Rwandan individuals and the Western 


individuals as they are depicted in the film, through examples of attitude towards 
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personal questions, displays of emotion, and high-context versus low-context 


communication styles. 
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